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AUTUMN TERM 1997/8 


Course leader: Sarah Kember 

Lecturers: Christine Geraghty, Dave Hesmondhalgh, Sarah Kember 
Seminar leaders: Linda France, Bill Gabbett, Eve Seguin 
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Studying communications involves studying meaning and particularly meaning as it 
is created and understood through the media and culture. Meaning depends on 
shared understandings and, in a commonsense way, we often assume that the 
media transform what they depict, that they transmit ‘reality’ and in some way affect 
it. In other words, we think of the media as both powerful (eg debates about videos 
and violence) and functional (the media tells us about the world). 

This course is an introductory course which asks questions about such assumptions 
by looking at the way in which communications has been studied through a variety 
of approaches to the study of verbal and visual signification. It aims to introduce you 
to some models of communications and to structuralist and poststructuralist work 
which has challenged assumptions about meaning and understanding. 

Part 1 takes a very familiar assumption - that the media has effects (on children, on 
Sun readers, on voters) - and looks at how this topic of public debate has been 
researched within Media and Communication Studies. 

>Part 2 offers a brief introduction to a different way of looking at language and 
communication. Semiotics has been adopted as a method by analysers of 
everything from clothing to advertising slogans and so this part of the course 
introduces you to some of the main terms of this method by looking at the work of 
three key theorists. 

Part 3 of the course is based on three case studies - subcultures, advertising and 
photography; in this part of the course, the lectures will continue to explore a 
semiotic approach but in the seminars you will be expected to also think about how 
questions from Part 1 of the course might be applied to these case studies. 


The objectives of the course are for you 

1. to gain some understanding of the complex ways in which meaning is created 
through communication systems 

2. to work on the way in which meaning is created in current media examples 

3. to appreciate the different traditions and disciplines which have contributed to the 
study of meaning in the media. 


Work on this course will be continued in next term’s course MC110 Representation 
and Textual Analysis 

Course organisation 

The leader for this course is Sarah Kember. She is responsible for the organisation 
of the course and you can go and see her about any problems you are having with it. 
The course has a lecture every week at 12 noon on Mondays. Because the course 
covers a number of different topics, there will be a number of different people giving 
the lectures; for details of that, see the course outline attached. 

Weekly seminars and course essays are compulsory; missing seminars or failing to 
hand in coursework may render you ineligible for the exam. 
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Seminars 

Seminars are smaller group discussions (15 or so people). Their aim is to develop 
the issues raised in the lectures. You will find your seminar group on the 
Communications noticeboard. Please don't change your group without consulting 
Christine Geraghty first. 

Each seminar relates to that week's lecture and under each week's lecture topic, you 
will find reading, questions and exercises which will form the basis of seminar 
discussion. Your input into these seminars is vital, and you should prepare for the 
seminar by doing the reading and making notes on the questions set. The readings 
are sometimes aimed at providing key information, sometimes at stimulating debate 
so do your reading with those questions in mind. 


Office Hours 

The course leader and seminar leaders have office hours where you can get advice 
and help on a more individual basis. You can go alone or take a friend along for 
support. My office hours as course leader are immediately after the lecture on 
Mondays from -tsftwn, but I will have another office hour (details of which will be 
available at the beginning of term) in case that clashes with your seminar. Your 
seminar leader will discuss the times of his/her office hours with you. 

Reading 

You don't have to read everything on the lists. The lists are long in order to keep 
your options open. There are over 100 students on this course, and inevitably there 
is competition for books at certain points. Think about sharing copies with friends. 
Check the library's reference copies to make sure the books you're looking for really 
are useful and relevant to you and bear in mind that using different reading, 
particularly articles from journals, can bring better marks for your written work. 
There are multiple copies of key books in the library but if you have difficulty over 
finding appropriate reading consult your seminar leader in the office hours. In 
addition to the reading suggested for each session the following books provide 
material which will be useful for the course as a whole. 

General Reading 

Dictionaries 

James Watson and Anne Hill (eds.), A Dictionary of Communication and Media 
Studies (Edward Arnold). 

Tim O’Sullivan, John Hartley, Danny Saunders, Martin Montgomery and John Fiske 
(eds.), Key Concepts in Communication and Cultural Studies (Routledge). 

Collections 

John Downing, Ali Mohammadi and Annabelle Sreberny-Mohammadi (eds.), 
Questioning the Media (Sage). Includes some good introductory essays. Note: 
references below are to the 1995 2nd edition, unless otherwise stated. 

James Curran and Michael Gurevitch (eds.), Mass Media and Society (Edward 
Arnold). An established textbook on many courses at Goldsmiths, and useful here 
too. 

John Corner and Jeremy Hawthorn (eds.), Communication Studies: An Introductory 
Reader (Edward Arnold). Only intermittently covers mass communication, but 
contains some useful articles 

Paul Marris and Sue Thornham (eds), Media Studies a Reader . Edinburgh University 
Press, 1996. A very useful collection which contains material which will be relevant 
to a number of your courses 




Overviews 

Denis McQuail, Mass Communication Theory: An Introduction (Sage). A stodgy but 
all-encompassing guide. Note: references are to second edition (of which there are 
eleven library copies). 

Shearon A. Lowery and Melvin L. De Fleur, Milestones in Mass Communication 
Research (Longman). Close studies of (mainly U.S. empirical) research classics. 
John Fiske, Introduction to Communication Studies (Routledge). Lively, stimulating, 
but occasionally unreliable. 

Seiter, E. ‘Semiotics, Structuralism and Television’, Channels of Discourse 
Reassembled . R. Allen (ed), Routledge, 1992. 

Strinati, Dominic. An Introduction to Theories of Popular Culture . Routledge, 1995. 
Turner, G. British Cultural Studies . Routledge, 1990 

Journals 

It is always worth looking at journals to find the latest work in the field. Here you will 
find new writers and examples of theoretical ideas applied to current issues. It’s 
worth remembering that one of the criteria for marking is a wide range of reference 
and using work from journals can help you demonstrate wide reading. The library 
holds a good range of relevant journals including Journal of Communication; Media, 
Culture and Society; Critical Studies in Mass Communication; European Journal of 
Communication. Ask in the library for help to find them. 

Screenings 

A film, The Searchers , will be screened in connection with this course. They will be 
shown on Wednesday 22nd October in the Ian Gulland Lecture Theatre at 2pm. 
This film is essential viewing; make sure you attend. 

Coursework 

You are required to produce an essay of 1,500-2,000 words as coursework for this 
course to be handed in to your seminar leader on 27 October 1997. This will be the 
first piece of work which you produce for us and it is intended to be a practice piece 
which allows you to test out ideas and writing style and get some feedback. We don’t 
expect it to be perfect but we do expect it to be handed in on time. Deadlines for 
handing in essays must be taken seriously. An extension can only be given if you 
have very good reasons for needing one. Talk to your seminar leader about 
problems you have over organising your work to meet the deadlines. 

Essay titles based on the early sessions of the course will be handed out in the 
second week. 

Examination 

The only assessed piece of work you have to do for this course is an essay of 3000 
words (maximum). This is an examined essay and the result may be carried forward 
into your final degree assessment. The deadline for handing in the essay is in the 
student handbook. Please also see the student handbook for details of exam 
regulations and for information about the crucial importance of sticking to this 
deadline. You'll receive a list of essay questions during the third session. The essay 
will be marked in accordance with the criteria given in the student handbook. Results 
will not be made known until the summer. 

We hope that you will find this course challenging and stimulating. Remember if you 
have any problems with material here, don’t just worry about it. Use the office hour 
system and go and see your seminar leader or the course leader. I will be very 
happy to talk to you about any aspect of the course and your experience of it. 

Sarah Kember 
Course leader 

Room 341, e-mail s.kember@gold.ac.uk 
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Session one Lecturer: Christine Geraghty _29th September 1997 

Studying Communications; questions of language and signification; what are we 
studying; why is it important; the media, power and effects; what is involved in 
studying at University; the first year programme - how does it fit together? 


Seminar discussion topics: 

1. Introductions and initial responses 

2. What kind of ’effects' might the media be thought to have? 

3. Can you give examples of legislation based on a belief in media effects? 

4. Do you think that the media are powerful? In what way? 


PART ONE: THINKING ABOUT EFFECTS 


Session two Lecturer: Dave Hesmondhalgh _6th October 1997 


Early communication research: media manipulation and smart viewers 

What are the effects of mass communication on society? This question has 
continually troubled communications scholars. It is also probably the issue in mass 
communication most often found in public debate. This lecture looks at the 
approaches to this question which form the early 'classics' of Communication Studies 
and at key terms such as behaviourism and positivism. 

Reading 

Hans Eysenk and D K B Nias, ‘Desenitization, violence and the media’ in Marris and 
Thornham, 1996 (note: when only an author's name is given in these reading 
lists, reference is being made to the general reading lists above. Look for the 
author and you will find the full reference) 

David Glover (1985) 'Media Effects': chapter in Michael Haralambos, Sociology: New 
Perspectives . A basic overview which will help get you started. 

James D Halloran, ‘On the social effects of television’ in Marris and Thornham, 1996 
Lowery and De Fleur, chapters on ‘Research as a basis for understanding mass 
communication’, The Payne Fund, Radio Panics America, The People’s Choice, 

Uses and Gratifications and Personal Influence. 

McQuail, ‘Effects’ (part VI in the 3rd edition) 

Seminar reading and discussion topics: 

^onrad Lodziak, from his book The Power of Television . This chapter argues 
against the view that we can find out about the effects of the media on people from 
laboratory experiments. 

Questions for consideration: 

1. Do the media encourage violence? 

2. How can we best find out if they do? 
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Session Three Lecturer: Dave Hesmondhalgh _13th October 1997 


Effects , Continued 

This lecture takes the story of audience effects research into the 1960s, 70s and 
80s. The "uses and gratifications" approach and its problems; the return of 
conceptions of the media as powerful, including ‘‘ideological effects”; the study of 
“active audiences” and “everyday life”. 


Reading 

John Corner, ‘Reappraising reception: aims, concepts and methods’ in Curran and 
Gurevitch (1996) (preferably in the second edition, but the one in the first edition is 
useful too). 

Philllip Elliot, ‘Uses and gratifications research: a critique’ in Marris and Thornham, 
Fiske,-'ehapter9rpp~1^T“&-on-Us©s-aAd-Gratifications. 


$ 


Stuart Hall et al. (1978) Policing the Crisis 

Stuart Hall ‘Encoding/Decoding’ in S Hall et al (eds), Culture. Media. Language 
Hutchinson, 1980 and reprinted elsewhere 

D Hobson, ‘Housewives and the mass media’ in Marris and Thornham, 1996 
Sonia Livingstone, “On the Continuing Problem of Media Effects”, in Curran and 
Gurevitch (1996, 2nd edition). 

\__ LowervLand DgEleur: cha pters on Te levision in the Lives of Our Children, Agenda-j 

TSeffing, Violence and ^eMediaTThe Surgeon General’s Report, Television and J 
Behaviour. 

L David Morley and James Curran, chapters 11,12 and 13 in Curran, Morley and 
Walkerdine, 1996. 

P Greg Philo (1990) Seeing and Believing: The Influence of Television 
'■~Nick Stevenson, “Critical Perspectives Within Audience Research” in Understanding 
Media Cultures (1995). 


Seminar reading and discussion topics: 

* len Ang, “The Nature of the Audience” in Downing et al, 1995. In this piece, Ang 
l/' surveys recent work on media audiences. 


- yvt- 


1. Do the media help to maintain a belief, as Ang suggests, that the present state of 
society is satisfactory, and that it doesn’t need radical change? 

2. Who has the greater power: the media, or their audiences? 


V- 
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PART TWO THE CHALLENGE OF SEMIOTICS: THE KEY FIGURES 


Session Four Lecturer: Sarah Kember _20 October 1997 [ 

INTRODUCTION TO SEMIOTICS AND STRUCTURALISM : SAUSSURE. 


Saussure and the principles of structural linguistics. His central concepts : the sign , 
langue / parole, synchrony / diachrony, paradigm / syntagm. The arbitrary nature of 
the sign. Meaning as relational and the importance of difference. 


L 


Reading 

Many of these books will be useful for sessions 4-6 of the course 
Belsey, C. Critical Practice . Methuen, 1980 

Culler, J. ‘Semiology : the Saussurian Legacy’, in T. Bennett et al (eds) Culture. 
Ideology and Social Process . O.U.P., 1981. 

T Eagleton, Literary Theory . Blackwell, 1983, chapter on structuralism 
Eco, U. A Theory of Semiotics . Indiana U.P. 1976. 

Eco, U. Semiotics and the Philosophy of language . Macmillan, 1984. 

Hawkes, T. Structuralism and Semiotics . Methuen, 1976. 

Robey, D. (Ed) Structuralism . O.U.P., 1972 

Saussure, F. de Course in General Linguistics . Fontana, 1972. 

Seiter, E. ‘Semiotics, Structuralism and Television' in R. Allen (ed), 1992. 
Silverman, K. The Subject of Semiotics . O.U.P., 1983 
D Strinati, 1995 

Sturrock, J. Structuralism . Paladin, 1986. 

G Turner, 1990 n 
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Seminar reading and discussion topics 
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Reading: Culler, J. ‘Saussure’s Theory of Language’, from Saussure , Fontana 
Modern Masters, 1976 


Saussure’s structuralist theory of language contains some difficult and technical 
concepts. It is important for you to grasp most of the key ones in order to understand 
semiotics and how it is used to analyse cultural forms. 

So this seminar will be constructed around the use of key word definitions, which 
are drawn from your reading for this week. The key words are : 

1. Semiotics 

2. Sign 

3. Arbitrary sign v. Motivated sign 

4. Relational identity of the sign 

5. Langue / parole 

6. Synchronic / Diachronic 

7. Paradigmatic / Syntagmatic 
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Session Five Lecturer: Sarah Kember/Christine Geraghty 27th October 1997 


INTRODUCTION TO SEMIOTICS AND STRUCTURALISM : LEVI - STRAUSS, 
STRUCTURALISM AND MYTH 

This lecture will be preceded by a screening of The Searchers ( US / Ford / 1956 ) in 
the Ian Gulland Lecture Theatre at 2.00 pm on Wednesday 22nd October. This film 
is required viewing - please attend. 

Levi - Strauss’ notion of myth as outside history, and as an expression of the cultural 
unconscious. The logic of myth : binary oppositions. Myth, genre and the western. 
Myths organised as systems. 

Reading 

John Cawelti, Adventure Mystery and Romance . University Popular Press, 1971. 
Levi - Strauss, C. Mvth and Meaning . Routledge, 1978. 

Levi - Strauss, C. The Raw and The Cooked . Harper, 1969. 

Levi - Strauss, C. The Structural Study of Myth’, Structural Anthropology , Allan 
Lane, 1968. 

Levi - Strauss, C. Anthropology and Mvth . Blackwell, 1986. 

Levi - Strauss, C. The Elementary Structures of Kinship . Eyre, 1969. 

Leach, E. Claude Levi - Strauss . University of Chicago Press, 1989. 

Sturrock, J. Structuralism and Since . 1979. 

Will Wright, Sixouns and Society . University of California Press, 1975. 

Seminar reading and discussion topics: 

Reading: from Jim Kitses, Horizons West , BFI, 1969. 

Take the binary oppositions which Kitses’ outlines and think of examples from The 
Searchers which might apply to each heading. 

1. How are Kitses’ oppositions used in the The Searchers ? What do they tell us 
about the underlying meaning of the story ? 

2. How are the different characters in the story organised in relation to these 
oppositions? Is there a difference between male and female characters and/or 
characters of different races. 

3. What does the use of binary oppositions tells us about how race and history are 
represented in The Searchers ? 

4. Why does America feature on both of Kitses’ lists ? What does that tell us about 
how myth operates in the Western ? 


The week, beginning 3rd November is Monitoring week. There are no 
lectures and seminars, but students are required to see their Personal 
Tutor. Look on the notice board for times. 





































Session Six Lecturer: Sarah Kember 


10th November 1997 


INTRODUCTION TO SEMIOTICS AND STRUCTURALISM : BARTHES. 

Barthes’ development of Sassure. Denotation and connotation, the rhetoric of the 

image, the photographic message, myth and ideology. 

Reading 

Barthes, R. ‘Introduction’, ‘Language and Speech’, ‘Signifler and Signified’, 

‘Denotation and Connotation’, Elements of Semiology . Hill and Wang, 1967. 

Barthes, R. Image - Music - Text . Fontana, 1977. 

Culler, J. Barthes . Fontana Modern Masters, 1983. 

Culler, J. The Pursuit of Signs : Semiotics. Literature. Deconstruction . Routledqe, 

1981 

Geraghty C, ‘Representation and popular culture’ in Curran and Gurevitch, 1996 

Seminar reading and discussion topics 

Reading: Barthes, R. Mythologies. Paladin, 1973 and extract from T Thwaites, L 

Davies and W Mules, Tools for Cultural Studies . Macmillan, 1994 

1. What do you understand by the terms signification, connotation and myth as they 
are used in the extracts? What is the difference between this use of myth and the 
way in which Kitses used the term? 

2. How do ‘wine’ and 'steak and chips’ make meaning according to Barthes? What 
meaning does Barthes find in the photograph of the black soldier? 

3. Can you think of examples from your own or other national cultures where 
national and/or racial differences have been ‘naturalised’ and have meanings as 
myth? 


PART 3 CASE STUDIES IN SEMIOTICS AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Session Seven Lecturer: Christine Geraghty _17th November 1997 


CASE STUDY 1 - SUBCULTURES AND SEMIOTICS 

How semiotics has been used in the analysis of subcultures. Subcultural style as 
bricolage and style as signified practice. Style as resistance - from mods to Madonna 

Reading 

Barker, M., Beezer, A. Reading Into Cultural Studies . Routledge, 1993. 

Hall, S et al ‘Subcultures, culture and class’ in T. Bennett et al (eds) Culture. 

Ideology. Social Process OUP 1981 

Hall, S. and Jefferson T., Resistance through Ritual . Hutchinson, 1976 
J Fiske, ‘Madonna’ from Reading the Popular . Unwin Hyman, 1989 
J. Fiske ‘British Cultural Studies’ in R. Allen (ed) Channels of Discourse 
Routledge 1990 particularly on Madonna from p304 onwards 
Hebdige, D. ‘Object as Image : the Italian Scooter Cycle’, Hiding in the Light . 
Comedia, 1988 

Lisa A Lewis ‘Consumer Girl Culture How music video appeals to girls’ in Brown, 

M.E. (ed.), Television and Women's Culture. Sage Publications, 1990 
McGuigan, J. ‘Analysing Subculture’, 'Studying Resistance’, Cultural Populism . 
Routledge, 1992. 

Turner, G. pp 110 -117, _ 

Seminar reading and discussion 

Reading: Hebdige, D. ‘Style as bricolage’, ‘Style as signifying practice’ from 
Subculture. The Meaning of Style . Methuen, 1979 

1. What is meant by the term bricolage and how does Hebdige use it ? 

2. What do you think are the advantages and limitations of using semiotics to 
analyse subcultures ? 

3. Who are subcultures communicating with? How does the mass media represent 
subcultures? 

4. Think of examples of current subcultures? How might Hebdiges’s methods be 
applied to them? 




























PART 3 CASE STUDIES IN SEMIOTICS AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Session Seven Lecturer: Christine Geraghty _17th November 1997 

CASE STUDY 1 - SUBCULTURES AND SEMIOTICS 

How semiotics has been used in the analysis of subcultures. Subcultural style as 
bricolage and style as signified practice. Style as resistance - from mods to Madonna 

Reading 

Barker, M., Beezer, A. Reading Into Cultural Studies . Routledge, 1993. 

Hall, S et al ‘Subcultures, culture and class’ in T. Bennett et al (eds) Culture. 

Ideology. Social Process OUP 1981 

Hall, S. and Jefferson T., Resistance through Ritual . Hutchinson, 1976 
J Fiske, ‘Madonna’ from Reading the Popular . Unwin Hyman, 1989 
J. Fiske ‘British Cultural Studies’ in R. Allen (ed) Channels of Discourse 
Routledge 1990 particularly on Madonna from p304 onwards 
Hebdige, D. ‘Object as Image : the Italian Scooter Cycle’, Hiding in the Light . 
Comedia, 1988 

Lisa A Lewis 'Consumer Girl Culture How music video appeals to girls’ in Brown, 

M.E. (ed.), Television and Women’s Culture. Sage Publications, 1990 
McGuigan, J. ‘Analysing Subculture’, ‘Studying Resistance’, Cultural Populism . 
Routledge, 1992. 

Turner, G. pp 110 -117, _ 

Seminar reading and discussion 

Reading: Hebdige, D. ‘Style as bricolage’, 'Style as signifying practice’ from 
Subculture. The Meaning of Style . Methuen, 1979 

1. What is meant by the term bricolage and how does Hebdige use it ? 

2. What do you think are the advantages and limitations of using semiotics to 
analyse subcultures ? 

3. Who are subcultures communicating with? How does the mass media represent 
subcultures? 

4. Think of examples of current subcultures? How might Hebdiges’s methods be 
applied to them? 


| Session Eight Lecturer: Sarah Kember 


24th November 1997 


CASE STUDY 2 - ADVERTISING 

Semiotics and the analysis of advertising images. 

Reading 

Jhally, S. The Codes of Advertising . Routledge, 1990 

Myers, G. Words in Ads . 

Myers, K. Understains. The Sense and Seduction of Advertising . Comedia, 1986. 

Sinclair, J. ‘Advertising in Cultural Theory’, Images Incorporated . Routledge, 1987. 

Case study on Advertising in Marris and Thornham, 1996 contains a range of useful 

material 

Seminar reading and discussion 

Reading: Williamson, J. Part One ‘Advertising Work’, from Decoding 

Advertisements . Marion Boyars, 1978. 

Dyer, G. 'Semiotics and Ideology', from Advertising as Communication . Routledge, 

1982. 

1. Bring examples of advertisements from magazines and newspapers, be prepared 
to isolate the following structural elements of an advert and say how they relate to 
each other: denotation, connotation and myth. 

2. How does Sassuro’s notion of the arbitrary sign and of the relational identity of the 
sign, help us to explain how adverts sell products ? 

3. What do you think the effects of advertising might be? What do you think Judith 
Williamson means when she says that advertisements are selling us something 
else besides consumer goods :'in providing us with a structure in which we, and 
those goods am interchangeable, they are selling us ourselves' 





































| Session Nine Lecturer: Sarah Kember 1st December 1997 

CASE STUDY 3 - EDITORIAL AND DOCUMENTARY PHOTOGRAPHY 

Semiotics and the analysis of photographic realism in the press and elsewhere. 

Reading 

Burgin, V. (Ed) ch. 4 and ch 6 Thinking Photography . Macmillan, 1982. 

Barthes, R. Camera Lucida . Cape, 1982. 

Barthes, R. The Photographic Message’, Image - Music - Text . Fontana, 1977. 

Seminar reading and discussion 

Reading: Hall, S. The Determination of News Photographs’, in Cohen, S. And 

Young, J. (Eds) The Manufacture of News . Constable, 1981. 

1. How does Hall handle the issue of bias? Using examples from the press, identify 
what Stuart Hall means by ‘manifest news value’ and 'latent ideological level’. 
What is the relationship between them ? 

2. Why do you think photographs have so much authority as a means of 
communication ? How does semiotics help us to understand this ? 

3. Post-structuralists say that the photographic image is polysemic / has many 
meanings. How is meaning limited and confined in the context of advertising or 
the press ? 


Session Ten Lecturer: Sarah Kember 


8th December 1997 


Revision Session 

Issues in communications; writing an examined essay; preparation, reading and 
organisation. Any questions. 

























